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is, by the author's own statement;, an elementary treatise, we shall 
all find it worth while to class ourselves as beginners and profit by 
its exposition. This does not mean that the beginner with fewer 
winter's snows upon his head will find it beyond his ken. The 
exposition is clear, the arrangement is orderly, and no previous pre- 
paration is taken for granted save an acquaintance with the French 
of today. The restraint which the author has imposed upon him- 
self does not, however, prevent our seeing that he has stored up, in 
the study which lies behind the printed text, a body of scientific 
data and analysis which we can ill afford to dispense with. He has 
already, in one instance, supplemented a succinct statement in his 
Petite Syntaxe by a detailed discussion elsewhere, 17 and we hope 
that this is but the first of a series of similar tenor, for which the 
many hints the manual affords have keenly stimulated our appetites. 

Edward C. Armstrong. 
Princeton University. 



Goethe's Lyric Poems in English Translation prior to 1860, by 
Lucretia Van Tuyl Simmons. [Univ. of Wisconsin Studies 
in Language and Literature, No. 6.] Madison, 1919. 202 pp. 

Miss Simmons' book has been preceded by a number of bibli- 
ographies and essays, tracing, from various points of view, the 
influence of German literature, and particularly of Goethe, in both 
England and America. This study, however, "is restricted to 
Goethe's shorter poems and can lay no claims to originality, except 
that it is the first systematic attempt to collect, under such a title, 
all of the evidence concerning his shorter poems in English trans- 
lation" (p. 5). This statement shows at the same time that the 
term lyric poems in the title is to be taken in a very wide sense. 

The first part of the book, the text proper (79 pp.) is divided 
into eight chapters, entitled, respectively: Importance of Trans- 
lations; First Period of the Study of Goethe, 1795-1800; Lack of 
Interest for about twenty years 1800-1820 ; Second Period of the 
Study of Goethe, 1820-1860; The Work done by the British and 
American Magazines; Work done by the Poetical Anthologies; 

17 See Foulet, Rom. 45 (1919), pp. 220-45 (The quelque construction). 
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Individual Volumes of Goethe's Collected Poems ; Complete Sets of 
Goethe's Works; Summary of the Period Prior to 1860. The bulk 
of the book (pp. 80-202) is made up of seven Indices: A. — Bibli- 
ography of Bibliographies; B. — Goethe's Works in Sets; C. — Sin- 
gle Volumes of Goethe's Poems; D. — List of Anthologies and 
Other Books, Containing Translations from Goethe; E. — Transla- 
tions of Individual Poems Prior to 1860 ; F. — List of Translators 
and Poems Translated by Each; G. — Index of Poems. 

Index E (pp. 104-185), is undoubtedly the most valuable part 
of the work. It comprises 384 entries, for two of which, The 
Erlking and Mignon, as many as 47 renditions, or, rather, print- 
ings, are recorded. As Index E follows the order of the poems 
in the Weimar Edition, a further, alphabetical Index (G) has been 
added for quick reference. One is thus able to find at a glance 
any information desired, concerning the various poems, their rela- 
tive popularity, their translators, the date and the number of the 
various editions, and the like. In addition, the first part contains 
examples of the work of the more prominent translators, accom- 
panied by comment on their respective merits. 

No fault is to be found with the general plan and structure of 
the woi'k. Its usefulness, however, is to be measured by the pains- 
taking care and accuracy with which the author has assembled and 
worked over her material. Those virtues, unfortunately, are not 
much in evidence: indeed, Miss Simmons has not even checked 
up erroneous statements that could have been corrected by simple 
reference to the writings of authors as accessible as Goethe him- 
self and Carlyle, his foremost champion in England during the 
period under consideration. To illustrate: 

On p. 28, Miss Simmons states that Carlyle " made many refer- 
ences to Goethe's shorter poems, but the most direct statement of 
his estimate is found in a paragraph of his introduction to the 
translation of Goethe's Tales, in the volume called German Ro- 
mance (1827)." As a matter of fact, Carlyle's German Romance 
comprises four volumes, three being devoted to Musaeus, Fouque, 
Tieck, Hoffmann, and Eichter, while the fourth contains not 
Goethe's Tales, but his Wanderjahre. Miss Simmons, knowing 
that Carlyle published his translation of Wilhelm Meister in 1824, 
concludes that this embraced also the Wanderjahre, and thereupon 
assigns the poems occurring in the latter, or, rather, as many as 
were taken over into Vols. I-V of the Weimar Edition, to Car- 
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lyle's Wilhelm Meister, 1834. Thus the Wanderlied (Index E, 
No. 285) and the Kiinstlerlied (Index E, No. 298) : these are not 
at all to be found in the Meister of 1824 (in the second instance 
the date is given as 1823) as Miss Simmons declares, but in Vol. 
IV of German Romance (1827), pp. 243, 250, 251, 351 and 229 f. 
Furthermore, the titles as given by Miss Simmons {Wanderer's 
Bong, Artist's Song) are lacking in Carlyle. 

Still greater confusion has been produced in a group of nine 
poems printed in the Weimar Edition (V, 24-31) under the head- 
ing "Aus Wilhelm Meister." In Index E this group is numbered 
352, and in the alphabetical Index G the individual poems are 
listed and referred to this number, which is alleged to be in Car- 
lyle's Meister of 1824, as also Boylan's of 1855. As a matter of 
fact, only two of the poems (Ich armer Teufel and Wer nie sein 
Brot) actually appeared in those editions. Two others (Wiisste 
haum genau zu sag en and TJnd so heb' ich alte Schdtze) are found 
in German Romance (IV, 34, 36), while the remaining five (Wie 
ist heut mir doch zu Muthe; Ich sah's in [Miss Simmons has: mii] 
meisterlichen Handen; Ein Wunder ist der arme Mensch geboren; 
Bist noch so tief in Schmerz und Qual verloren; Bleiben, Gehen, 
Gehen, Bleiben) only appeared in Goethe's later version of the 
Wanderjahre, and were thus never translated by Carlyle, who ad- 
hered to the original version, while Boylan, as far as I can dis- 
cover, never actually translated the Wanderjahre, although such a 
translation was contemplated by his publishers. 

It thus becomes clear that Miss Simmons never looked up these 
poems in the edition of Carlyle, calmly assuming that they ought 
to be there, as long as they were labeled "Aus Wilhelm Meister " 
in the Poems of the Weimar Edition. Nor does she seem to have had 
the least knowledge, or concern, about earlier and later versions, 
either of Goethe, or, as we shall see below, of Carlyle. This is 
shown by the fact that she has failed to notice certain other poems 
of Goethe, prefixed to the Wanderjahre of 1821, but not included 
in the later version. Carlyle translated all but two of these poems, 
which first appeared in German Romance (iv, 33 ft), and Avhich 
could have been found in any subsequent edition of Carlyle's trans- 
lation. The poems in question are : W andersegen (Weim. Ed. in, 
160) ; Priift das Geschich dich (vi, 119) ; Was machst du an der 
Welt (vi, 120) ; Enweri sagt's (vi, 121) ; Mein Erbtheil wie herr- 
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lich (vi, 121) ; Noch ist es Tag (vi, 119). Not one of these ap- 
pears in Miss Simmons' Index G. 

On the other hand, knowing that Carlyle translated Wilhelm 
Meister in 1824, Miss Simmons forthwith assumes that all the 
poems therein contained were likewise translated, and thus records 
also Philine's song (Index E, No. 199) : "1824. Thos. Carlyle. 
Wilhelm Meister. Lond., Edin." On p. 29, likewise, it is stated 
that " Carlyle did not attempt to translate any of these shorter 
poems, except the songs of Mignon, Philine, and the Harper as 
they occur in Wilhelm Meister. These, it is evident, he worked 
over with loving care and understanding. . . ." If Miss Simmons 
had only looked at Carlyle's Meister of 1824, which she is here 
describing, she would have found that Carlyle had deliberately 
suppressed this song (Singet nicht in Trauertonen Yon der Ein- 
samheit der Nacht) : " Philina all at once struck up a song, with 
a very graceful, pleasing tune. The subject was the praise of 
Night; the words at least were delicate and pretty; but we are 
afraid our readers would not care to hear it." The later transla- 
tion of the song was inserted by Carlyle in 1839. A similar dis- 
trust of his public is shown by Carlyle in German Romance, iv, 
290, where he omits the entire story entitled Die pilgernde Thorinn 
{Wander jahre, p. 420-450), including the ballad Woher im Mantel 
so geschwinde: "The quaint, fitful, and most dainty story of The 
Foolish Pilgrimers [sic], with which our two friends now occu- 
pied their morning, we feel ourselves constrained, not unreluc- 
tantly, by certain grave calculations, to reserve for some future and 
better season." This promise, however, was never fulfilled. 

Another striking illustration of Miss Simmons' disregard of 
scholarly methods is found on page 19, in her discussion of the 
various versions of Mignon. After quoting in full Beresford's 
version, which " stands among the best," she continues : " In this 
regard it is much better than Carlyle's translation (1824 in Wil- 
helm Meister) which has been most widely reprinted and is the 
version most generally known to English readers. His is a trans- 
lation of words but not of moods, and runs thus : 

Know'st thou the land, where lemon trees do bloom, 

And oranges like gold in leafy gloom; 

A gentle wind from deep-blue heaven blows, 

The myrtle thick and high the laurel grows? 

Know'st thou it then? 
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'Tis there, 'tis there, 
O, my beloved one, I with thee would go! " 

It is not necessary to reproduce the whole poem, as given by Miss 
Simmons, although it may be added that the second stanza has 
the ludicrous misprint: And marble statutes stand and look me on. 
The important point is that this is not at all Carlyle's translation 
of 1824, as Miss Simmons directly states, but his revised version 
of 1839. It may be of interest, therefore, to give in full the genu- 
ine translation of 1824, as found in Vol. i, p. 229 : 

Know'st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom? 
Where the gold-orange glows in the deep thicket's gloom? 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose? 
Know'st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 

Know'st thou the house, with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are the halls? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
As if thinking: "Why thus did they use thee, poor child? " 
Know'st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 

Know'st thou the mountain, its cloud-covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o'er the wild torrent march? 
In the clefts of it, dragons lie coil'd with their brood; 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood. 
Know'st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
Our way leadeth: Father! O come let us go! 

Miss Simmons' disinclination to make independent use of her 
materials is even surpassed by her inability to reproduce correctly 
any extensive quotation from her authorities. In the passage on 
page 10, for example, Goethe did not write: in Dichtungen, but: 
in den Dichtungen; not: sich bereichert, but: sich seTbst berei- 
chert; not: von den TJnzulanglichTceiten, but: von der TJnzulang- 
lichheit; not: so ist es unci bleibt es, but: so ist und bleibt es. 
Similarly (p. 26), line 3 of Mahomets Oesang does not read: Wie 
Sternenblick, but: Wie ein Stemenblick, while line 8 should be a 
single word: Junglingfrisch. Carlyle's text, however, has been 
still more mutilated: on pp. 28 f. he did not write: grave and gay, 
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but: gay and grave; not: more original, but: more entirely ori- 
ginal; not : cling to our memory, but : cleave to our memory; not : 
the vasty deeps, but: the vasty deep; not: from its roof resounding, 
but: from its roof rebounding. Even greater violence is done to 
Carlyle's text on page 25, where a single paragraph of 16 lines is 
alleged to be a quotation from Vol. xxxv, p. 153 of the Edinburgh 
Review. As a matter of fact, it is Vol. liii, and instead of a sin- 
gle, compact quotation, it is a jumbling together of sentences, or 
parts of sentences, found on pp. 153, 155, and 179, with changed 
punctuation and capitalization, and with the arbitrary omission 
of essential words (e. g., Carlyle wrote: has some such signi- 
ficance instead of has some significance) . But what shall one say 
of the last sentence, which in the original (p. 179) reads as 
follows : 

The better minds of all countries begin to understand each other, 
and, which follows naturally, to love each other, and help each 
other; by whom ultimately all countries in all their proceedings 
are governed. 

Miss Simmons' redaction is : 

The better minds of all countries, by whom ultimately all coun- 
tries in all their proceedings are governed, begin to understand 
each other, to love each other, and to help each other. 

Further comment is unnecessary. Miss Simmons has collected 
a great mass of material, but it requires thorough revision if it is 
to be a really useful piece of work. 

W. KURRELMEYER. 



The Stonyhurst Pageants, edited, with introduction, by Carleton" 
Brown, Professor of English in the University of Minnesota. 
[Hesperia, Erganzungsreihe 7. Heft.] Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Euprecht; Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1920. 30 + 302 pp. 

For students of English religious drama, the publication of 
The Stonyhurst Pageants is a stirring event. During recent years 
the significant additions to our knowledge of the vernacular relig- 
ious drama have not been numerous. Hence one welcomes with 
enthusiasm Professor Brown's substantial contribution to the 
corpus of English religious plays. 



